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C. £. WANTLAND, 


Western Investments, 


OFFI. ES: 


olorado, 1025 17th Street. 
Salt lake City, Utah 215 Main Street. 


Denver, 


ELK SALOON, 
C. J. Reilly, Prop. 


Corner First South and State Str et, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


W. B. RUSHMER, 
Manufacturing Optician, 


73 W. First South Street. We make athorough 
examination of your eyes free and mavufacture 
lenses to correct all visual defecis. 





HARRIS & WILSON. 
; insurance, | 


15 W. Second South Street, 
R. W. Nicol, Pres 


SALT LAKE S.J. Wiegel, Secy. 
ELECTRICAL SOPPLY Co. 
Contracting Electricians. 


Wholesale and Retail Elecirical Supplies. Best line of 
E.ectric Fixtures in the City. 


15 W. First South St., — - 


Salt Lake City 


Salt Lake City. | 


RADDON & WILLIAMS, 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers, 


107 East Second South St., Salt lake City, Utah. 


Telephone 12g Orders solicited 


T. THORESON, 
Boot and Shoe Maker, 


Repairing neatly and quickly done. 
28 Commercial Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
M. KOPP, 
Manufacturer of Fine Candies 


Jobber of Nuts, Etc., Etc. 


Salt Lake City. 


And Confectioners Supplies 


117 South West 'emple, 
Telephone 301 


UTAH STEAM LAUNDRY 
Finest ‘hirt Work in the City. 
Telephone No. tl). 


‘| 
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SADDLER, 
Cheapest Real Estate on Earth. 


48 We t Second South Street, 
Salt Lake City. 


PACIFIC FEED MILL Co., 
Manufacturers of Rolled Feed. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Grain, Baled 
Hay and Straw. Our Spec alty is Rolled 
Barley and Oats 


11 E. Third South St., Salt Lake City. 
INVESTMENTS. 
Bargains in Residence Property 


And busiress opportunities in Ogden and Salt Lake 
Choice farm land and young orchards, c ose 
to the Tintic mines, on easy tern s. 
On R. G. W. Ry. Brainarp & RITTER, Ogden. 


Tel. 623 





F. REHRMAN & CO. | 


Real Estate, Mining and Loan Brokers 
Room 408 Progress Block, 


Notary Public. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AC WERKHEISER & CO. 
Carry a full line of 
Art Supplies, Undecorated China & Stationery. 
FIRING a specialty. 
F. HOLLEBAUGH, Artist. 


Salt Lake City. 


Oil and China Studies in connection 
MRS. E 


55 W. First South St., 


TWOME Y. 
Attorneys, 


8 and 9 Commercial Block, Salt Lake City. 


FINE CORSETS 


Made to order at the “Art Needle-work and Corset Parlor, 
147 West Second South A perfect fit guaranteed. Prices 
from $2.50 up. Orders taken for embroidery, drawn-work, 
marking linen, stamping, etc. Stamping patterns and 
preparations for sale Full line embroidery, silks, linens, 
etc. Japanese goods at cost. 


A. NEELANDS. 
Stoves, 


Tin, copper and sheet iron 
Work—best an ! cheapest. 
69 W. First So. St., Kimball Blk., Salt Lake City 


HAPPY HOUR DENTAL CO 


46%4 West Second South Street. 





45S. West Temple. 136 Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 
PHILLIPS & CO. 
Commission Brokers, 


Grain, Provis ons, Cotton, Rooms 19 and 20 Walker Bros. 
Stocks and Boncs. Bank Building, Salt Lake, Utah. 


We receive quotations on grain, provisions the most active 


stocks every fiiteen minutes during the day. Prompt service. 
Careful attention to all or.iers. Telephone No. 631. 


J. H. KORTY & CO., 
Assayers. 
Assay for si ver, 50 C Ss. Gold and silver, 75 cts. 
Gold, silver and ead, $1.00. 
217 and 219 S. West Temple St., Salt Lake City. 


Sample by mail promptly attended to. 


All work guaranteed the finest. 


ALVIN R. MEREDITH, 
T unk Factory, 


29 E. First South St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Trun' s, valises and bicycles repaired. 





C. A. CARLQUIST, 
Undertaker and Funeral Director, 


317 South Main Str: et, 
salt La e City, Utah. 


LS STS SS ET A ATS TT YN 


CUT-RATE GROSHELL, 
Sells Railroad Tickets 


AT REDUCED RATES. 


221 Main Street, - Salt Lake Ci y 


|M. WEBBER, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECONL-HAND 


Furniture, 


Stoves, Carpets and Household Goods of every kind. 
Storage. Money Advan: ed on Storage Goods. 


Holmes Block, 207-209-211 State St.,Salt Lake City 


CASTLE GATE 
AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
Coal. 


D. J. SHARP, 73 Main Street, 
Salt Lake City. 


R. STENZEL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Fine Furs 


We manufacture all kinds of rugs and mats. Kepairs dene ir 
best inann r Highest price paid for raw furs. 
Order work a specialty. 


270 Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FORD'S CAFE, 
| 20 Commercial Street. 


Short orders a specialty. 
Oysters served in any style. 


T. H. FORD, Prepr etor. 


HOLZHEIMER & DAVIES. 
Attorneys, 


58, 59 Commercial Block, Salt Lake City. 


W. E HUBBARD, 
Mines, Stocks. 
And Sa't Lake City Real Estate. 


41 W. Second So. St. Utah Immigration Bureau. 


W. H. CLAYTON, 
CUTLER, LOCKSMITH, ETC. 
Stoves repaired and a full line of stove repairs on hand 
Knives, scissors and raizors ground, lawn mowers 


sharpened, saws filed, 
repa ring done. 


Keys fitted and general 


137 W. First South St. 


ROGERS, WALKER & CO. 
General Insurance. 


Steam Boiler, 
Employers’ 
Liability and 
Fidelity Bonds. 


Fire, Life, 
Piate Glass, 
Elevator, 
Accident, 


Salt Lake Shoe & Repairing Co 


Ladies’ and Gen's’ Footwear mad _ to order. 


None but standard companie 
represented. 

Rooms 17 & 18 Central Block 

P.O. box 1628. Sult Lake Cily 





Our specialty footwear repaired to look like new. 
372 S. Main Street, near Fourth South 





RUPTURE 


Of Men, Women and Children without pain, or the 
slightest inconvenience by the FiDEL'|1Y METHOD. 
Patients need not pay a dollar until cured. Only 30 
to 60 days required to cure. The truss discarded for 
ever. Over ] 1.000 cases cured in the last six years 
—— is no as of time. patients can attend to there 
regular work. FIDELITY RUPTURE CURE CO. 
Rooms 429-30 Atlas Bik, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


THE UTAHNIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


41 W. Second South Street, 


BY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Subscription, = - - - $2.00 a Year. 


Entered at the Salt Lake City Postoffice as second class matter. 


wee FP. DOONAN, EDITOR 


TT 


The boom will strike Utah when Utahnians boom themselves. 


A valued exchange flies, as its motto, ‘‘Good will to all men.’”’ 
A better one would include all women. 


The Fargo Argus runs its marriages, births and deaths under the 
ippropriate headings of ‘‘Bells’’—‘‘Yells’’ —‘‘Knells.’’ 


What “are 'Utah- 
nians doing to push the interests of their rich and glorious region? 


‘‘The gods help those who help themselves.”’ 


Dick Croker, gambler and assassin, and political partner of the 
ate Dave Hill, of New York, is back from a horse-racing round in 


Europe. 


Business has vastly improved all over the country since the elec- 
tion. If it has not improved in Utah, it is the fault of Utahnians 


themselves. 


No goldbugger ever was, or ever can be, a democrat. Thank 


70d, democracy is rid forever of its Clevelands and Hills, Watter- 
sons, Danas, Pulitzers, Judases, Barabbases and Ananiases. 


An article is going the rounds of the rural press, headed ‘‘Pro- 


tection for Calves.’’ The best protection The Utahnian knows 


fis a good long-handled pair of silk or lamb’s-wool stockings. 


One of the despicable little things, for which the country had to 
thank God last Thursday, was getting rid of Cleveland’s infin- 
tesimal lickspittle and guttersnipe, Eckels, late comptroller of cur- 
rency—or something or other. 


The ‘‘likenesses’’ of The Utahnian Sunday-school editor, that are 
going the rounds of the eastern papers, ought to hold a convention 
and decide which of them is which, and which is t’other. No two 


of them would know each other, if they met in the road. 


The west2rn or southern man, who, for ten years to come, allows 
a copy of the New York World, Herald, Tribune or Sun, of Puck, 
Judge, Harper’s Weekly or Frank Leslie’s, or of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, Tribune or Chronicle, to cross his threshold or en- 
ter his home, will write himself down, in letters big and black as 
the characters on a steamboat wheel-house, as a human cur of the 
tuck-tailed variety, which licks the hand that spits upon it—or 
words to that effect. 


‘The Utahnian. 
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$2.00 A YEAR 
FIVE CENTS A COPY 


Men and brethren of the press, give a long-suffering country and 
people a rest on Bryan and 1goo! The country may not be here 
four years hence, and the people may find a thousand men good 
enough to fill the place McKinley will then be dumped from. 


The Durham (North Carolina) Sun heads an after-election col- 


umn of editorial paragraphs with this short-cut jingle: 
‘‘No use in cryin’ 
’Taint worth a cent, 
Rather be Bryan 
Than president.’’ 

God be thanked, that the Buffalo Beast will defile the chief 
magistracy of a degraded republic but ninety-two days longer! And 
God would more be thanked, in this thanksgiving time, if He would 
let a chunk of lightning—or something—drop on the brutal and 
besotted ex-hangman, and rid a long-outraged country of him 
sooner! 


The tumble-down municipal aggregation of fishermen’s huts at 
the mouth of the Columbia river in Oregon, still spells its name 
Ass-toria, and its inhabitants Ass-turians. With every natural ad- 
vantage that God Almighty could heap on any undeserving pros- 
pective maritime metropolis, the meanness and general cussedness 
of its people keep it about on a par with Timbuctoo, or the capital 
of the Hottentots, in civilization and progress. A hundred cheap 


funerals of ‘‘leading citizens’’ would infinitely benefit the place and 


region. 

Editor Charles Gordon Newman, of The Pine-Bluff (Arkansas 
Commercial, is—with reason—a great admirer of Editor Charles 
Carroll Goodwin, of The Salt Lake Tribune, one of the chiefest 


apostles of free silver and popular salvation in all the Holy Land; 
and never loses a chance to boom him, as matchless material for a 
Utahnian senatorship. Copying the Zion editor-judge’s after-elec- 
tion article on the folly of eastern wage-workers, in supporting the 
party and policy of goldbuggery, the journalistic Arkansawyer in- 
troduces it by saying: ‘‘The Salt Lake Tribune, a strong republican 
paper, that in the late contest did glorious service tor Bryan, never 
spoke clearer truth than these words below. It is substantially what 
we have said again and again, and we still believe that time will 
show the fatal fallacy of the wage-earners.’’ 

The Fargo (Dakota) Argus of November 20 says: ‘‘Colonel 
Donan, he of the eloquent and caustic pen—born, nursed and 
rocked in the cradle of democracy—evolves thusly in his bright, 
though erratic, Utahnian: 

‘Kentucky—the democratic Gibraltar, that used to give from 
60,000 to 80,000 majority for old-fashioned democracy—republican! 
Republican for the first time in its hundred years of statehood!’ 
To this complexion has the leadership of such asses’-jawboners as 
Joe Blackburn brought the blue-grass land of fair women and brave 
men. Oh, what a tumble was there, good countrymen 
any such.’ 


if there be 


Pat-ricius, remember, the psalmist sang: ‘While the lamp holds 
out to burn, the vilest sinner may return.’ 
returned,”’ 


The Prodigal Son has 





DEITY-WROUGHT SPLENDORS OF THE NIGHT. 


Nowhere on all God's earth are the phenomena of air and sky 
and light more marvelously glorious and beau iful, than in this 
golden mountain region of the Holy Land and the American Dead 
Sea. It is aregion of magnificent sunrises and sunsets; of rain- 


aureoles and auroras: where 


ill the 


moonlight and starlight; where ed0n thunder-clouds frown 


bows and halos, mirages, snow-storms 


fall and lightnings flash amid % glory of radiant sunlight and 


around 
one peak, while a dazzle of radiance bathes the lofty brow of its next 


neighbor. Nowhere is the nightly sky more deeply, purely blue, 


or luminous with larger jewel-like stars. It is a realm of meteoric 


wonders, of prismatic miracles. Lunar rainbows, scarcely seen 


in alifetime in other lands, are frequent occurrences here. 


the 


once 


3ut never even here,—never since strange, resplendent token 


‘f Jehovah’s covenant with a dripping world first cast its luminous 


ea 


: 





THE SENTINEL 


Ararat—has the heaven 
rarer manifestation of the divine 
gaze 
citizens of Zion last Saturday night. 


taste 


the frowning brow of 


beheld a richer, 


coronet around 


turned eye handi 


work than that which feasted the of a few late vigil-keeping 
The display of cele*tial deco- 


rative and genius was transcendently glorious and sublime. 


Omnipotence itself, with all the dazzling prismatic stores of the uni- 
verse at its command, could have devised nothing more enchant 
ingly beautiful. 

The sky of 
bent its sapphirean arch above the f 
Horn; 
the gold-pave d, jewel-gated City of God, 

the he The 
sailed up the fleckless azure, 
A flood of soft, 


on snow-crowned crag and mirrored lake, 


blue 
of the 
translucent crystal that 


this grand intermountain realm was as as 


evel 


ir-famed waters Golden 


as blue and clear as the pure, domes 


‘‘not made with hands, 


eteraal in ‘avens.’ moon, radiant queen of love and 


romance, attended by a 


like 


stream 


of gem-like stars delicious light fell, silver 


mantle, on and 


royal retinue 


The Utahnian. 


woodland, roof and spire. The city lay asleep, and all nature 


seemed bathed in sweet effulgence and holy calm. Swon after mid 
night a vast, weird mass ot fleecy cloud swept slowly up from t 

horizon, a floating island of supernal snow in a glowing saiahia re 
SCa. 


out 


It drifted on and up till, enveloping the, moon, she pepe 
like 
ring of light, colorless as pearl, white as the ghost of a dead s 


from behind it, a fair girl face through a bridal veil. 


beam, surrounded her. 


Once having caught her in its coils, 
rapidly expanded, and its outer edge took a pale lemon hue. 
soon deepened into yellow, and that to orange. Then came a 


clet of green, so tender, so delicate, that it could only have o 
wrought by mermaids’ hands in ocean palaces of shadowy shell 
The deeper emerald came next, followed by blue cf heaven's o 
liquid dyes. An airy scarf of dairtiest violet, and a broad andi e! 
band of rose-color blushing into aerial crimson, completed the 1 
And over it all flitted a gauzy cloud-craps 


ishing concentric tiara. 


= : a rai 
eet) ¥ a an 
/ EDR na: Myst 
os eae Gat” 
COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY 

‘t varying in tint from the ethereal pink of peach-bloomy beauty’s 
i- cheeks, to the faint spirit of green that dwells in an opal’s heart 
ing nota color, but a mere gentle dream of color. Two large golden 


stars twinkled in and out amid the gorgeous Deity-woven drapery 


of film, as if enraptured with the loveliness of which they formed : 
part. And ever and anon, a rift in the great snow-bank of cloud 
brought out the queenly moon in full splendor, and sent ten thous 
and glittering rainbow fragments whirling about the sky, only to 
unite again in kaleidoscopic rings without end, and glories unsur- 
passed in a lifetime’s recollection of empyreal pyrotechnic s. For 
two full hours, Almighty power and skill kept the curtains up, and 
the magnificent spectacle in view. If the wrong side of heaven is 
so transportingly beautiful and lovely, what must the right side be 

Landrum’s school for dancing, old Unity Hall. Children’s class 


Saturday afternoons; adults Monday and Wednesday evenings 


Social hops Friday evenings. 
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UTAH’S FAMOUS LADY SENATOR. 


No woman in America is more talked about and written abou 
today than The Utahnian’s illustrious fellow-citizeness, Mrs. Mattie 
Hughes Cannon. As the first woman ever elected to a state sena- 
torship, she is the cynosure of all eyes, so to speak, and the target 
or all newspaperial pens and pencils. Many of the things pub- 
lished about her are wholly erroneous, but they are all interesting 
as showing how the world looks at her decided step torward in the 
line of feminine progress and prerogative. Pages could be filled 
with the comments of the papers in regard to her, but a few, culled 
at random, must suffice as samples of the many. 

The Durham (North Carolina) Daily Sun, published at the to- 
bacco center of the globe, says: ‘‘One of the results of the recent 
election that has so far escaped public attention is the election of a 
woman as state senator. Her name is Mattie Hughes Cannon, and 
she was elected to the state senate of Utah, by a huge majority, 
over her opponent, who was none other than her husband, Angus 
M. Cannon.”’ 

The Washington (D. C.,) Capital of November 9 exclaims: 
‘‘Have you heard the news from Utah! Angus M. Cannon, candi- 
date for the state senate from the sixth district, is defeated by one 
of his wives, Mattie Hughes Cannon. As an instance of the divis- 
ion in families, that is said to result from office-seeking ladies, this 
is not bad, though when a man has a half-dozen wives, he can 
hardly expect them all to agree with him. Where my wonder 
comes in is over the fact, that a woman who could only acquire a 
one-sixth interest in one man should be able to defeat him at the 
polls. Gentlemen, if women are to come out ahead in this contest 
for the high places of the land, that is another matter, that is a 
thing that concerns the whole country, not a mere section of it like 
the Latter-day Saints’ Rest.”’ 

The Chicago Chronicle says: ‘‘State Senator-elect Mattie H. 
Cannon of Utah is sound on the prohibition question, at least. 
says it does not prohibit.”’ 


Under the heading, ‘‘An Honored Woman,’’ The Nevada State 


She 


Journal says: ‘‘Martha Hughes Cannon has the proud distinction of 


being the first woman elected to a state senate in the United States. 
She was a candidate in Salt Lake City on the Bryan ticket against 
her husband, Angus M. Cannon, and she was elected by 4,000 ma- 
jority. She isa physician by profession, and a woman of great 
force of character. She was one of Cannon’s four wives under the 
old Mormon regime in Utah, but she has not lived with him since 
the passage of the Edmunds-Tucker act.”’ 

In an editorial, headed ‘‘An Illustration of Woman Suffrage,’’ 
The New York Mail-and-Express says: ‘‘It is in Utah that we 
encounter the most remarkable effect of full woman suffrage. In 
that brand-new commonwealth, and in the very city of Salt Lake, 
Mrs. Mattie Hughes Cannon, who possesses a one sixth matrimo- 
nial interest in Mr. Angus M. Cannon, not only ran against her 
‘better one-sixth’ for the state senate, but as our dispatches put it, 
licked him out of his boots.’ 
her opponent’s five other wives we have not learned, but the secrecy 
of the ballot must have raised in the mind of Mr. Cannon an ex- 
ceedingly paintul uncertainty as to his status in his own household. 
It is not unlikely that, like Mr. Sewall of Maine, he cannot carry 
his own family, and he will now attend to the home mending, while 
his Mattie wife pursues the more dignified, but not more useful, 
vocation of statesmanship. Altogether, the 1896 experiment in 
full woman suffrage is calculated to create doubt and increase skep- 
ticism.”’ 

The Wasatch Wave of November 13, takes this conservative, but 
hopeful, view of the case: ‘‘Mrs. Martha Hughes Cannon, of Salt Lake 
City, enjoys the distinction of being the first woman ever elected to a 
state senate in America. Her election is not only notable for this rea- 


Whether she secured the votes of 


son, but also because she ran against and defeated her husband for 
the same office by 4,000 votes. She is a strong believer in polyg- 
amy, being a devout Mormon and the fourth wife of Angus M. 
Cannon. She says, that ‘a plural wife is not half so much of a slave 
as a single wife. If her husband has four wives she has three weeks 
of freedom every single month.’ She is an earnest supporter of 
woman suffrage, and by way of comparison says, ‘women are bet- 


ter than men. Slaves are always better than their masters.’ 

‘‘Another strange feature of the distinguished lady’s beliefs 1s, 
she strongly disbelieves in the prohibiting of intoxicating liquors, 
claiming, that ‘prohibition does not prohibit,’ and asks, ‘what is the 
use of always preaching something that you do not practice.’ 

‘‘While we do not agree with all of Mrs. Cannon’s ideas, we feel 
assured that she will make a record as a reforming law-maker in the 
looked with envy. Being 
the first of her sex in these United States to be elected to such an 
elevated public position, her future will be looked forward to with 
interest.’’ 


next state assembly, that will be upon 


The Grand Forks 


style: 


Dakota) this 
‘*Elder Cannon, of the Mormon church, has been beaten by 
one ot his wives in the sixth senatorial district of Utah. Mattie H. 
She ran on the 
Bryan silver ticket, while her lord and master was the nominee of 
the republicans. 


Plaindealer states the case in 


Cannon is the name of the successful candidate. 


Mrs. Mattie put up a strong campaign, and went 
upon several stumping tours, while her husband remained at home 
with the other Mrs. Cannons, of whom there is understood to be 
quite a battery, and Mattie and silver won, and Cannon was spiked 
by a handsome majority.”’ 


=. . 

[he able and erudite, generally accurate and always courteous 
Salt Lake Herald of November 22 contained this paragraphic in- 
tended rectification of a supposed Utahnian error: 


‘‘The Salt Lake Herald, which is usually correct in its orthog- 
raphy, says: ‘There is to be a Salvation Army revival. That 
means more base drums and tambourines.’ Surely, surely it meant 
bass, instead of ‘base.’ Even a deaf man will of course, acknowl- 
edge that the uproar intended for music generally merits The Her- 
ald’s designation, but the intention ought to redeem it, and change 
that spelling.’’ 

Such is the kindly and learned criticism of The Utainian. The 
Century dictionary (pt. II, p. 463), says of it, in the sense used by 
The Herald: Base (11). ‘‘Deep; grave; applied to sounds; as 
the base tones of a viol. See bass.’’ Idem. p. 469. Bass (Also 
and more prop. base; the spelling bass being mod., after It. basso, 
and the pron. being that of base. * *) 1. a. In music, low; 
deep; grave, etc. We will call the attention of the editors of the 
Century dictionary to The Utahnian suggestion and have the spell- 
ing changed in the next edition. 

When a dictionary runs up against The Utahnian the 
All the dictionaries in Christendom to the 


so much 
worse for the dictionary. 


contrary notwithstanding, the accomplished editor of The Herald 


must know that almost universal usage applies the word ‘‘base’’ to 


lowness of motive, character and conduct, to lowness of 


iss’ 


and ‘‘b: 


tone. ‘‘Base’’ fitly characterizes the majority of golbugger states 
men and editors, their aims and all their methods; while ‘‘bass’’ 


describes the harmonious thunders that roll from the left-hand keys 
of the great tabernacle organ. 


Home-Seekers’ excursions from Chicago and intermediate 
points to Utah, on the first and third Tuesdays of December, 
1896, and of each month thereafter from January to [lay, 
1897, inclusive. For further information address W. E. Hub- 
bard, Utah Immigration Bureau, 41 W. Second South Street, 


Salt Lake City. 








RICHES IN THE LAKE. 





Discovered Sulphate of Soda Deposits.—Accident Revealed it. 


Struck the Deposit Under the Sand Bottom While Trying to Drive 
Piling for a Platform.—Found it Again When Extending a Flume 
for the Salt Works.—Offers Great Possibilities as a Commercial 
Base for the Carbonate of Soda.—Heywood’s Experiments. 


The 
November 16, 


Under this ponderous array of headlines, that great paper, 
Salt Daily Monday 
contained a long article, from which this extract is taken: 


Lake Tribune of morning, 


‘‘Recent investigations have declared that in the Great Salt Lake 
is contained the foundation for another industry, and that from it is 
to be obtained a pure quality of sulphate ot soda. The big inland 
sea has been furnishing a goodly part of the region with salt for 
many years. The trade in salt has increased greatly since I8gI, at 
which time the process was perfected for refining. In analyzing the 
crude salt of the lake, traces of sulphate of soda, sulphate of lime 
and calcium chloride are found, and it has long been the custom for 
a few enterprising men to go to the lake in winter time and gather 
from the shores and bars what has been known to them as winter 





BLUFFS OF GREEN RIVER, NEAR GREEN 


salt. In fact, the presence of large crystals appearing like salt and 
found only in cold weather, has long been known and commented 
upon. This ‘winter salt,’ as it has been called, is really a very 
pure article of sulphate of soda, commonly called glauber salt; and 
it has been a subject of much comment in the past that so much of 
it could be found in winter time—(as a result of its crystalization at 
thirty-nine degrees of temperature or lower )—when such very small 
evidence of its presence can be obtained from an analysis of the 
water of the lake or its salt. This, however, is now fully cleared 
up. 

‘‘Readers of The Tribune will recall, that when the contract was 
let for putting down the piling upon which the pavilion at Saltair 
rests, the contractor, after three days’ futile effort to get piling 
through the hard matter below the sand, was on the point of giving 
the job up, as he believed a solid shale bed or stratum of rock lay 
there to defy pile-driving. Quite by accident the waste pipe from 
the pile-driver was directed into the shallow water and it was found 
that the steam had done what the pile-driver, with its force, could 
not do; that it had made a hole through the hard substance below 
the sand. This substance was broadly called ‘soda.’ 

‘‘A few weeks ago, the salt company found it necessary to ex- 
tend, by ditch or flume, their pumping-plant at Saltair, owing to 
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RIVER (STATION) WYO.—On the Unior 





the lowering of the lake, and Manager J. W. Heywood, in prose- 
cuting the work, struck at a depth of six inches below the old lake 
bed this soda deposit. He brought samples to town and it was 
found to be pure sulphate of soda, mixed with silica, which can be 
separated without trouble. Sulphate of soda is used largely by the 
soap and glass works of the country, and gives a particular luster 
to plate glass that can be obtained in no other way. Sulphate of 
soda, however, has but a limited use as compared with carbonate 
of soda (sal soda). As an instance, it might be said that the coun- 
try between Denver and San Francisco uses about 2,500 pounds of 
sulphate per annum, as against 25,000 pounds a week of the car- 
bonate. 

While large quantities of carbonate are used in the United States, 
yet vast quantities are imported from England. - Artificial carbonate 
is made from sodium chloride, or common salt, and the first chemi- 
cal change is from sodium chloride to sodium sulphate. The Le- 
blane process is most generally used. The product that is found in 
Salt Lake in such vast quantities, obviates the first chemical change 
from salt to sodium sulphate, and it is believed a chemically pure 
sodium sulphate can be produced on the lake for $1.50 a ton.’’ 


The Tribune—the 
ablest champion of silver in all the west—had read the Rio Grande 





If the brilliant and accomplished editor of 





Western railway’s book on Utah, published in the winter of 1891, 


or had perused The Utahnian of July 11, he would have found 
long and elaborate article on the mineral wealth of Great Salt Lake, 
and endless statistics in regard to this so-called great discovery ot 
sulphate of sodd. Here are a few paragraphs from the dissertation 
that appeared in the Rio Grande Western book nearly five years 
ago, and in The Utahnian nearly five months ago: 
‘Salt Lake was once as large as Lake Huron, and 


was Over a 


thousand feet deep. Its former benches and the marks of its olden 
wave-plashings are as plain upon the mountain-benches as though 
traced but yesterday. It is now about a hundred miles long, with 
an average width of from twenty-five to thirty miles. It is from 


fifty to sixty miles wide some places, and its greatest depth is 


about sixty feet. Its waters contain eighteen per cent of solid mat- 
ter, mostly salt and soda, with small proportions of sulphur, mag- 


lithia 


The Asiatic Dead Sea water contains twenty-three per cent 


nesia, calcium, chlorine, bromine, potassium, 


acid. 
of solids, including less salt and soda and much more magnesia, 





and _ boracic 
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Atlantic Ocean water holds 
but 3.5 per cent of solid material, of which salt constitutes 2.6 per 
cent. Hundreds of thousands of tons of salt are made by natural 
evaporation along the shores of the lake, and at one place near Salt 
Lake City a windy night never fails to pile up many tons of soda, 
eliminated by the movement of the waves. 


calcium and potassium than Salt Lake. 


‘‘Compared with this vast liquid treasure-house of riches, the great- 
est bonanza mines of Utah or of the United States dwindle to blind 
beggars’ penny-boxes. Take out your pencil and do a little figur- 
ing- Figures, it is said, will not lie,—except in census and campaign 
statistics, —and you will soon find yourself standing dumbfounded 
before your own mathematical truths. 

‘‘Say Salt Lake is too miles long, and has an average width of 27 
miles; that gives an area of 2,700 square miles. There are 
27,878,400 square feet in a square mile; so the lake has an area of 
75,271,680,000 square feet. Take 20 feet as its average depth; 
then 20 times 75,271,680,000 will give us 1,505,433,600,000 cubic 
feet as the contents of the lake. Now 16%3 per cent, or one-sixth 
of this, according to the analysis of eminent chemists, is salt and 
sulphate of soda. 

‘‘That is, the lake contains 250.905,600,000 cubic feet of salt and 
sulphate of soda. Of this vast mass one-eighth is sulphate of soda 
and seven-eighths common salt. So there are of Na 2S. O. 4, or 
sulphate of soda, 31,363,200,000 cubic feet; and of Na Cl., or com- 
mon salt, 219,542,400,000 cubic feet. These figures seem astound- 
ing, but they are hardly a beginning. Proceed a little farther. <A 
cubic foot of sulphate of soda weighs 50 pounds, and a cubic foot 
of common salt, 80 pounds; so we have, as the contents, in part, 
of this unparalleled reservoir of wealth, 1,568, 160,000,000 pounds, 
or 784,080,000 tons of sulphate of soda; and 
pounds, or 8,780, 169,600 tons of salt. 


7,560, 339, 200,000 
Allowing ten tons to a car- 
load, that would be 78,408,000 cars of soda, and 878,016,960 cars 
of salt. Taking 30 feet as the total length of a freight car and its 
couplings, we would have a train of soda 445,500 miles long, or 
nearly to the moon and back; and a train of salt, 4 988,730 miles 
in length, or long enough to reach 196 times around the earth, and 
leave an 8,000-mile string of cars over on a side-track. Running 
20 miles an hour and never stopping night or day, it would take 
the salt-laden train 28 years, 5 months and 23 days to pass a station. 

‘‘When figures mount, as these do, into billions and trillions they 
become too vast for any careless handling. These are, thus far, 
correct and reasonable, though almost incomprehensible. Carry 
The ordinary valuation of sulphate 
of soda is one cent a pound, or $20 a ton; so our 784,080,000 tons 
of it would be worth, in the markets of the world, $15,681,600,000. 
Common salt at a low estimate, is worth a half cent a pound, or 
$10 a ton; our 8,780, 169,600 tons of it would consequently have a 
money value of $87,801,696,000. 


the computation one step more. 


That is a gigantic, almost in- 
conceivable total for salt and soda, of $103,483, 296,000; or enough, 
in two ingredients of this watery wonder of the new world, to pay 
all the national debts in Christendom, and leave a pretty fair fortune 
for every man, woman, child and other person in the hemispheric 
republic of Yankeedoodledoo. 

‘‘The entire assessed valuation of the United States, including real 
estate and personal property, under the census of 1880, was 
$16,902,993,543; so the salt and soda of this one mountain-girt 
lake are worth more than six times as much as the whole forty-nine 
states and territories of the Union, as shown by the national assess- 
ment books ten years ago. Do these figures seem astounding? 
The facts are astounding, and the figures but do them justice. The 
conclusions are inexorable, and the figures, though overwhelming, 
are absolutely accurate and trustworthy. 


But cut all the figures in 
two, halve all the estimates, and we would still have a sum so pro- 
digious, that all the arithmetic classes of creation would stagger be- 
fore it.’’ 
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General Passenger Agent Wadleigh, of the Rio Grande West- 
ern, has thousands of copies of the book containing the article in 
full, for free distribution to all who desire information in regard to 
the infinite treasures of the American Dead Sea, or of the Holy 
The distinguished editor of The Tribune—while 


continuing his glorious fight against the common enemies of silver, 


Land in general. 


the country and humanity—should read up a little in home litera- 
ture. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


UTAH IS THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


The Fargo (Dakota) Forum, November 20: Stevens is said to 
be en route for Salt Lake with a gun—hunting for Donan. 


* * * 
JUDGING BY UTAH’S MAJORITY FOR THE RIGHT. 
The Bristol (Virginia) Republican News, November 10: Pat 
Donan got in his work in the country of sixteen women to one man. 
Pat never did know, politically, where he was at. 


+. * ” 


‘NOT WRATH, BUT LOATHING. 


The Fargo (Dakota) Argus, November 20: Whew! but Pat 
Donan does open up the vials of his wrath in The Utahnian, when 
reterring to certain North Dakotans. Pat, can’t you forgive and 
forget? 

soe 


THE BEAST OF BEASTS. 


The Park City Patriot, November 12: The ‘‘Buffalo Beast,’’ as 
Colonel Pat Donan would say, is no doubt thankful that the party, 
which foolishly brought him from obscurity, and to which he is a 
traitor, has been defeated. 


THE DOG SHOULD CHANGE HIS SPOTS. 


The Fargo (Dakota) Forum, November 16: Glancing back over 
—things that were—so to speak—we find in The Utahnian of 
August 22, a—‘‘Silver Dog with a Golden Tail."’ It’s a finely 
developed canine—it the colonel would only remove some of the 
black spots—it would be more in accord with subsequent events— 
so to speak. Eh, P. D.? 





* * * 
NO ‘‘VO-CA-BU-LA-RY’’ NEEDED. 


The Fargo (Dakota) Forum, November 10: By the way, there’s 
our esteemed friend, Colonel Donan—where is he to get a vo-ca- 
bu-la-ry—with the accent on the ‘‘bu’’—to express his sincere dis- 
gust in that celebrated and ever-wonderful Utahnian—to express 
his disgust—at all the d d fool millions—who voted against 
Bryan, asininity and the cohorts of fifty-cent $$$? 





* * 


THE PEERLESS PAYSON GIRLS. 


The Payson Header, November 21: If The Utahnian wishes to 
display to the world the consummation of beauty and sweetness, it 
must picture the photos of our Payson girls. It can never do it by 
the mediocre Salt-Lakers. It it wants faces perfect in their outlines 
as the carved marble of Phydias, and graced with a tenderness all 
the godesses cannot excel, sixty-five miles south of the Utah cap- 
itol, and not Salt Lake, is the place to find them. 


* * * 


‘“SAUCY,’’ PERHAPS, BUT TRUTHFUL. 


The Ogden Standard, November 16: The Utahnian, that saucy 
journal edited by Pat Donan, a lover of new phrases and newly- 
coined words, casts this insinuation at Ogden: 

‘‘The Ogden Standard declares, Salt Lake City is ‘going to the 
dogs, morally.’ Ifso, she is only going to try to find and rescue 
her fair sister city of the Weber.”’ 

That city must not allow its imagination to get the best of it and, 
in its downward course to the dogs, be carried away with the delu- 
sive, though consoling, hope that Ogden shall be found where it 
seeks to find her. 





FACTS AND IDEAS AS WELL AS WORDS. 


The Devils Lake (North Dakota) Free-Press, November 1g 
Pat Donan, who commands more words of the English language— 
and every other language found outside of the Bible—than any 
other living Christian, never forgets North Dakota in his weekly 
editorials in The Utahnian. Pat lived here once, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with our great statesman and neighbor. That 
he was intimately acquainted with Hansbrough, fully as much so as 
the people of Devils Lake, we judge by the following: 

‘The dirty scoundrel, Hansbrough,—who would disgrace any 
state, or caricature on statehood, except North. Dakota, in the 
United States senate,— has been overwelmingly downed in his own 
town and county on Devils Lake. One more good thing.’’ 

a 
rHIS PASSES FOR ‘‘HUMOR’’ IN DAKOTA. 

The Grand Forks (Dakota) Plaindealer, November 12: Colonel 
Morton, of Fargo, wrote to The Salt Lake City Utahnian and paid 
his subscription. To Colonel Donan, the editor, he added: ‘‘Pre- 
sent my compliments to the gallant colonel—him of the facile pen 
—and tell him when he gets tired of Utah, that the country of his 
first love—the fertile and ever-genial Dakota—will receive him as 
another prodigal was received in years agone. He shall be for- 


a 


oo. ea 
el 


ae 
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UTAH’S INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM PRAISED. 


In The Atlantic Monthly for November, William E. Smythe, a 
nationally recognized authority on irrigation and all kindred sub- 
jects, pays a glowing tribute to the industrial system and progress 
of Utah people. In the course of the article, he says: 

There are lessons for the American people in the industrial sys- 
tem which evolved Utah from the arid soil of the desert. They 


speak eloquently of the possibilities of organized and associated 


man. The economic institutions of Utah are the product of a new 
evironment; for they have grown up in the heart of arid America, 
the remaining field for settlement in the United States, and the fu- 
ture home of a large population. The study of the Mormon achieve- 
ment will reveal the industrial methods and social customs which have 
been developed in conformity with these conditions. Here we shall 
find the key to a future civilization, whose influence will be reflected 
in the broader life of the nation. Neither Brigham Young nor his 
followers, before they came to Utah, had ever seen a country where 


the rainfall did not suffice for agriculture. The need of beginning 





SCENE ON COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY 


given and shall be permitted to corral within his physical corporos- 
ity the entire carcass of the fatted juvenile bovine.’ 

The colonel made his humorous reply in The Utahnian: ‘‘If 
there had been more Mortons, and fewer McKenzies, La-Moures, 
Haggarts and Hansbroughs in Dakota, the prodigal perhaps might 
never have wandered. Till they and their odious ilk are downed for 
good and forever, all the fatted calves of the grand-opera stage 
could not induce him to return, oh, wanderer, return.’ 

The beauty of Zion’s illumination 


system, reflected by or 


through The Utahnian, has gleamed and glinted and scintillated 
from home. That wide-awake Pensacola 
Daily Times, of November 


paragraphs in regard to it: 


long way paper, The 


( Florida) Ig, contains these glimmering 


Think of 60,000 citizens having to carry lanterns at night to keep 
from stumbling over the street-lamps.—(Salt Lake Utahnian. ) 
Pensacolans can sympathize with you, Brother Donan. 


‘‘And God said, let there be light; and there was light.’’ But 
that was a long time ago and it was not in Salt Lake Zion.—(Salt 
Lake Utahnian.) Pensacola’s light system would probably appear 
distinctly, as a dark spot upon the apparent utter opacity of The 
Utahnian’s Zion. 


a planting, however, was urgent and pressing, for their slender 
stock of provisions would not long protect them from starvation. 
It was this emergency which caused them to cut the first irrigation 
canal built by white men in the United States. Mormons are taught 
to believe that the suggestion of this work was a revelation to the 
head of the church. Whatever the source of 
quickly set his men at work to divert the waters of City Creek 
through a rude ditch, and to prepare the ground for Utah's first 
farm. Such was the humble beginning ot agriculture in arid Amer- 
ica. The success of this desperate expedient has given the Mor 
mons their just claim as the pioneer irrigators of the United States 

The economic life of 


yf land. Speaking broadly, all are proprietors, none are tenants 


Land monopoly was discountenanced from the beginning. All 


were encouraged to take so much land as they could apply to 
beneficial purpose. None were permitted to secure land merely t 


hold it out of use for speculation. 


was industrialism—the theory that all should work for what they are 
to have, and that all should have what they have worked for. In 





the inspiration, he 


’ Utah is founded on the general ownership 


The corner-stone of the system 
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order to realize this result, it was necessary that each family should 
own as much land as it could use to advantage, and no more. The 
first settlement which Brigham Young planned was, of course, Salt 
Lake City and its neighborhood. 
future settlements. 


This became the model of all 
As the place grew trom an emigrant’s camp to 
a populous city, the inevitable rise in values was distributed very 
evenly. Nota single family or individual failed to share in the 
great fund of unearned increment which arose from increasing popu- 


lation and growing public improvements. It is important to note 


that the Mormon land system rested upon individual proprietor- 
ship. There never was any attempt at community ownership. The 
unit of the state was the family and the home. But the moment 
we pass from the sphere of individual labor we encounter another 
principle. This is the principle of public ownership and control. 
Neither in law nor in practice is it any more a moral and economic 
wrong privately to appropriate and hold against the public the 
natural wealth of the stream;, than it is to do the same thing with 
the natural wealth of the mineral belts on government land. Prob- 
ably the Mormons owed their escape from the misfortune of private 
irrigation works mainly to the fact, that this feature of their institu- 
tions was established at a time when none of their people possessed 
sufficient private capital to engage in costly enterprises. Brigham 
Young had made twenty acres the maximum size of farms in the 
Salt Lake settlement. He urged that each family should realize 
the nearest possible approach to absolute industrial independence 
within the boundaries of its own small farm. The result is an agri- 
cultural system peculiar to Utah.’ It is very easy to comprehend 
the virtues of Utah industrialism, when we make use of a Texas 
cotton plantation or a Dakota wheat farm for comparison. In the 
one case we see the little unmortgaged farm, its crops insured by 
irrigation, systematically producing the variety of things required 
for the family consumption. A generous living ig within the con- 
trol of the proprietor of such a home. In the other case we. see 
the single crop exposed to the mercy of the weather and the mar- 
kets, its owner employing many hired hands, and going to the 
town to buy with cash nearly all that is necessary to feed his family 
and laborers. The Mormons were taught the gospel of industrial 
independence in its purest and most primitive terms. And self- 
sufficiency is the most striking characteristic of Mormon civiliza- 
tion today. 

As soon as his people had been supplied with food and shelter, 
Young turned his attention to the development of a broader indus- 
trial lite. Workshops, stores and banks were necessary to furnish 
facilities for manufacture, distribution and exchange. All these en- 
terprises were undertaken in a co-operative way, under the familiar 
form of the joint stock company. When a factory or a store was 
to be started subscription papers were circulated, and everybody 
was urged to take some of the stock. Payments were made some- 
times in cash, more often in products, not infrequently in labor. 
Of one thing there has never been a scarcity in Utah; this is the 
chance to work. Labor has always been exchangeable there for 
other commodities, including bank and mercantile stock. Young 
was strenuously opposed to the development of the mines by his 
people, believing that what they might gain in wealth from that 
source would be much more than offset by the demoralization which 
would come with the rise of the speculative spirit. Above all other 
virtues he placed that of sober industry, earning its bread in the 
sweat of men’s faces. Nearly all the industries essential to a com- 
plex and symmetrical business economy have been established for 
many years. Every important settlement has its co-operative store 
and bank. From the great beet-sugar factory at Lehi down to the 
smallest mercantile enterprise in the smallest hamlet, the business is 
ownéd by a multitude of stockholders. The system bears no like- 
ness to socialism. 
membership in the church. No one owns a dollar’s worth of stock 
who has not earnec' and paid for it. To endeavor to ‘‘corner’’ the 
stock for the benefit of a favored few would be considered unpopu- 
lar, if not immoral. The whole system is typified in the experience 
of one monumental enterprise—Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution. This great house is, in asense, the mother and the model 
of all the Mormon stores in Utah. The institution was incorporated 
for twenty-five years from October 5, 1870, and the capital then was 
$220,000. It was reincorporated for fifty years September 30, 
1895, with a capital stock of $1,077,000. During the life of the 
first incorporation period $76,352,686 worth of merchandise was 
sold, and $6,908,630 was paid to the railroad and express compa- 





Nothing is owned by virtue of citizenship or of 


nies for freight, $1,990,943.55 has been paid out in cash dividends, 
and in stock dividends, $414,944.77. During twenty-seven years 
the stockholders have been paid an average dividend of 94 per cent. 
for each and every year, or 243 per cent. in all. This is the history 
of Utah’s largest co-operative undertaking. It is a history which 
no friend of co-operative effort will blush to read, for it proves that 
a great business can be as successfully administered in the interest 
of the many as in the interest of the tew. 

Let us iook now at the broader results of the Mormon labor. | 
have asked the church historian, A. Milton Musser, to make a 
careful estimate of the financial results which may fairly be credited 
to the irrigation industry in Utah. In responding to my request, 
Mr. Musser communicated with church leaders throughout the 
state, and compiled the rusults of his correspondence with the ut- 
most care. The historian’s statement, accounts for a total expendi- 
ture of nearly five hundred and sixty-three millions, all of which, 
excepting twenty millions credited to ‘‘personal property brought 
into Utah by immigrants,’’ was wrung from arid soil by the patient 
labor of an industrious people. For the present purpose, the pre- 
cise statistical facts are of less consequence than the economic prin- 
ciples which have produced what everybody acknowledges to be a 
very wonderful result. These principles are as follows: 1. Gen- 
eral land ownership, limited to the amount which tamilies and indi- 
viduals could apply to a useful purpose. 2. Self-sufficiency in 
agriculture, aiming at the complete economic independence of the 
people, individually and collectively. 3. The public ownership of 
public utilities, such as water for irrigation and domestic uses. 4. 
The co-operative, or associative, ownership and administration ot 
stores, factories and banks through the medium of the joint stock 
company. These are the underlying principles of the Mormon 
commonwealth. They are vindicated by the successful experience 
of the last half century. 


The Narragansett (Rhode Island) Herald of November 14 says: 
General Passenger Agent George H. Heafford, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railway, has our thanks for a number of 
copies of ‘‘A Scream from the American Eagle in Dakota,’’ de- 
livered by Colonel P. Donan, now editor of Utah’s latest and best 
illustrated weekly, The Utahnian, published at Salt Lake City. 
Over 7,000,000 copies of this Fourth of July oration have been 
issued by the Milwaukee mabany company alone. 


Some Philadelphia ‘‘smart-Aleck’’ sends back a copy of The 
Utahnian of August 22, containing ‘‘The Silver Dog with the 
Golden Tail,’’ decorated with numerous would-be fearfully funny 
inscriptions in red and blue pencil. One of the emblazonments is 
the interrogatory, ‘‘What ailed your dog?’ Nothing ailed the 
dog, but everything ailed the bipedal asses that pass for American 
citizens in Pennsylvania and other down-easty herding-places of 
ignorance and folly—in one word, goldbuggery. 


The New York Financial News is a great Wall Street organ, and 
it was on the right side during the late struggle; but its proof-read- 
ing is as damnable as the morals and the politics of its vicinage. 
Published in the shadow of Pierpont Morgan’s white-marble direct- 
ory of the Cleveland-Carlisle United States treasury, there is no ex- 
cuse broad enough to cover its delinquencies. It should import a 
first-class typographer and error-detector from Deadwood or Bloody 
Gulch. 


While all the northwestern papers are filled with stories of snow 
from ten inches to three feet deep, throughout Dakota, Montana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, lowa and Wisconsin, The Beaver City News 
of November 20 says: ‘‘We never saw the roads dustier than they 
are now between Beaver and Cedar City, especially between John- 
son’s Fort and Cedar.”’ 


Utah Turquoise is not quite as good color as the Mexican, but 
very nearly. We have about 200 karats. It is cheaper than the 
imported. We would be pleased to show it to you. M. A. 
Miles, Lapidist, 332 Main street. 
quoise. 


We also have imported tur- 
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LETTERS, LETTERS. 


A Few out of the Countless Myriads that are Ceaselessly 
Pouring in upon The Utahnian from 
every Region of the Globe. 


The Utahnian’s work is telling far and wide, for Utah and Salt 
Lake. Here is only one instance out of hundreds like 


United States Post Office, W. F. Latshaw, Postmaster, 
Carlisle, Indiana, November 14, 1896. 
Colonel Pat Donan, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Dear Sir: The en- 
closed money-order 1s to pay for The Utahnian for six months. At 
the expiration of the paid subscription we expect to be in your 
beautiful land of Zion. The Utahnian has done its work. Very 
respectfully, W. F. LatsHaw. 


You will find a land of infinite riches, a glorious climate, and 
warm and heartful welcome, whenever you come. 
7 * * 


No brighter, jollier fellow swings pen or pencil in all the republic 
“Old Jedge Wax- 


em, from Wayback’’—one ot the joke-artists of The Detroit Free- 


of Yankeedoodledoo-oo-o00, than the original of 


Press, The New York Sun and The Washington Star. Here he is, 


with a lot of good sense mixed in his buffoonery: 
Winchester, Kentucky, November 13, 1896. 

My Dear Colonel: Wipe off your silver chin, and pull down 
your Bryan vest! What the oe is the matter with you, any- 
how? Take off that red cap of Anarchy, and take a tumble to 
Prosperity. By Zux, the light of the world is just beginning to 
shine on your benighted Utahnian, and up out of your Jordan will 
come a Messiah of Money baptized in the fullness of a golden 
promise, or words to that effect. 

Fire that silver horn of yours, and begin a blast on the kind of 
horns we have in Kentucky. It will do you a heap sight more 
good, and produce a genial blow all over U oe which will attract 
thousands. What do you care what else is, so long as Utah is- 
the greatest state in the Union, which ae is bound to be one of 
these days if you only keep the boom active. 

I spent election d: ry, and until four o’clock Wednesday morning, 
with Major McKinley at his home in Canton, watching a Buckeye 
blossom into a president, and, my dear colonel, the sight would 
have pleased even so fastidious a citizen as you are, so easily and 
gracefully and democratically was it done. 

The major is all right. Don’t you worry about him. You'll find 
before long, that Utah will begin to throb and pulsate with the new 
life, and you won’t know what is happening until it has all hap 
pened, and you are walking up to the bank with a wheelbarrow-tull 
of gold to deposit to the credit of P. Donan. The sensation may 
be a novel, not to say a startling, one to you, but be calm and 
never let on. Dump it through the receiving teller’s window and 
walk away serenely. It won’t be long until you are back there 
with another load. You may even own the bank before you have 
another chance to vote for Bryan. 

In my private opinion, Bryan will be stumping Nebraska for Mc- 
Kinley in 1900. You know democrats have done strange things 
in their time, and there is no evidence that they have sworn off 
doing them. You may say Bryan is no democrat, and I'll believe 
you, yet the Chicago convention testified that he was. 

Whatever he is, was or may be, he will be permitted to stump 
his state for McKinley, because the earth and the sea and the air, 
and all that in them is, shall testify to the glory of the g. o. p. 
Now is the time to be saved. 

My yearning desire to become a citizen of Utah, and cast my for- 
tunes with hers, grows daily and every time I see a picture of one 
of Salt Lake City’s pretty women on The Utahnian titlepage I feel 
my heart flutter and the warm flush of hope go sc ooting up under 
my ears. Have you forgotten what a delightful sensation that is? 

Hooray for Bill! The only favor I have to ask of him when he 
comes into his kingdom has been asked and gr: on to wit—that 
Kentucky be allowed to furnish the Blue Grass seed once more to 
clothe in living green the lawn in front of his Canton home. If he 
inhales the air from that sod for a few years he will become a dem- 
ocrat. 

Give my love to the prettiest girl in Utah. 

Yours in the new life, W. J. LAMBTON. 


If you had been reading The Utahnian as regularly and as care- 
fully as you should, you would have observed that it had promptly 
let the dead past bury its dead, and begun whooping it up for the 
great hereafter. It has not a tear to shed or a whimper to whine 
Things will right 
themselves, sooner or later, and The Utahnian is now for a Big 
Boom for Utah—McKinley Bill or no McKinley Bill, There is a 
large-sized welcome lying around Zion, waiting for you when you 
come to be a Holy-Lander. 


over any political shake-up or shake-down. 


‘‘The prettiest girl in Utah?’ There 


are a hundred of her 
* * * 


The fair capital city of Colorado was named for General James 
Denver, Mexican war fame. Miss Cornelia Denver, a niece ot 
the general, has, from her little girlhood, been a universal favorite 
in Washington society. She was a special pet of the great oriental 
scholar and Masonic exemplar, General Albert Pike, who took per- 
sonal supervision of her education; and, among American young 
women, she has no sup-rior in all that goes to make an accom- 
plished, thorough-bred new-world girl. She writes to The Utah- 


nian for information and advice, which it gladly gives: 


Washington, D. C., October 25, 1896. 

Dear Colonel Donan: The Utahnian has brightened many hours 
for us during the past few months., Every copy was passed around 
over the whole region in the West Virginia mountains, where we 
spent the summer, and the verdict of everybody was, that your 
articles on the silver question were the best that have been pub- 
lished anywhere during the campaign. They have done good, 
whatever the result of the election may be. 

= my letter this time has a business purpose. My mother and 
I are going to California toward the last of next month. Material 
soe ‘rests call us to San Francisco and San Diego; and, as we are 
somewhat uncertain as to the most attractive route, I write to you 
for advice and suggestions. The last time we went, which was 
some years ago, we took the Southern Pacific going west, and came 
back over the Union Pacific; so we would prefer to make this trip 
over some other line, through new regions. I think we will go to 
Denver for a few days, as I never visited the city but once, and 
that when I[ was little more than a child; and we must see Salt Lake 
and all the wonders you have told us of. We shall probably spend 
the winter at San Diego. 

Hoping it will not put you to too much trouble to give us the 
information we need, I am, with the kindest regards of both my 
mother and myself for you personally, and our best wishes for the 
success of The Utahnian, Sincerely yours, 

CORNELIA DENVER. 


‘Too much trouble,’’ indeed! Such trouble is a pleasure. That 
is what The Utahnian is here for. _All roads lead to Zion and the 
Holy Land. You could run from Washington to Chicago over the 
Pennsylvania or the Baltimore and Ohio; and from Chicago to Den- 
ver over the Chicago and Northwestern and Union Pacific, the Bur- 
lington or the Rock Island; or by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul to Omaha, and from there to Denver, by the Union Pacific or 
the Burlington. But, as you have been over the Union Pacific, 
and have often done Chicago, your ‘‘most attractive route’’ now 
would be from Washington to St. Louis, by the Pennsylvania or 
the Baltimore and Ohio; from St. Louis to Denver—your namesake 
town—by the Missouri Pacific; and trom Denver to Salt Lake by 
the Denver and Rio Grande and the Rio Grande Western. This 
brings you through much of the most magnificent mountain and 
canyon scenery in the new world. In St. Louis, go to The Plant- 
The things to be seen are the Eads 
Tower Grove and Lafayette Parks, the 
Cyclone Relics and the Grand and Vandeventer Avenue residence 
region. 


ers’ house or The Victoria. 


Bridge, Shaw’s Garden, 


There is nothing worth stopping to see from St. Louis to 

In Denver, stay at The Brown Palace or The Windsor. 
You have plenty of acquaintances there, who will be glad to show 
you all the beauties of ‘‘The Queen City of the Plains.’’ 


Denver. 


Leave 


Denver on the 8:45 morning train of the Denver and Rio Grande, 
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and run through to Leadville, where you will arrive at 6:05 in the 


evening. This will put you through all the glories and wonders of 


The Royal Gorge in daylight. Spend the night in Leadville, and 
700 in the morn- 
ing, and that will bring you through all the sesiaiilien and awful 


sublimities of Tennessee Pass, Red Cliff, 


take the west-bound train, which leaves there at 7 


Grand Canyon and Castle 
Gate in daylight, and land you in the City of the Saints about mid- 
night. Here, there are many good places to make headquarters 
at or in; but you will find The Templeton hotel nearest to all the 
objects of chief interest, and altogether satisfactory. Arrangements 
have been made to ensure your missing none of the seeable marvels 
of Zion. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Apropoist Things Said by Contemporaries on the Livest 
Subjects. 


WESTERN VULGARITY. 


Out of the Mouth of The Utahnian Continues to Proceed a Stream of 
Libels on the East and Eastern People. 


THESE are the headlines that potent organ of goldbuggery, 
The New York Dispatch, 
weekly collection of Utahnian pearls of wisdom, piety and patriot- 


of October 25, piles over its regular 


ism, preparatory to casting them before the plutonian swine of 


Gotham. It keeps the last two sets of captions standing stereo- 


typed, but its cultivated and appreciative scissors-editor found them 


inadequate to do titular justice to his latest gathering of gems; so 


he caps them with another double team of startling attention- 


catchers. Here are the jewels he so forcefully schedules—snipped 


from The Utahnian of October 


Just a hundred and forty-one days more of the rule of the Buffalo 
Beast—unless hog-cholera, or some similar visitation of Divine 
Providence, relieves a long-suffering country of him earlier 

McKinley declares, ‘‘all the country needs is confidence.’’ Over- 
confidence in the hordes of ‘‘confidence men,’’ who have run the 
government for thirty years, has brought the nation to the gates of 


hell. 
Here is to Grover Cleveland! May the devil fly away with him 
or he fly away with the devil! The Utahnian is not particular 
as to which flies away with the other—so both fly, and leave a hap- 
less country to recuperate from their joint hellionisms. 


The horde of Wall Street banditti, headed by John Most and 
Grover Cleveland, yelling, ‘‘Anarchists and Repudiationists,’’ at 
40,000,000 of American citizens, is a holy show, at which Beelze- 
bub, in a white choker and gold spectacles, must sit back on a 
brimstone-kettle lid and chuckle. 


Three of a kind. ‘‘Honest John’’ Bardsley, Philadelphia's 
thieving ex-treasurer, has just been released from Moyamensing 
Prison; ‘‘Honest John’? McKane, Long Island’s infamous ex-boss, 
is in Sing Sing Penitentiary; and ‘‘Honest John’’ Sherman, the 
vilest old reprobate of the lot, is still in the United States senate. 


Even the fire-and-brimstone hell of orthodoxy will need deepen- 
ing, darkening and heatening, to do justice to such monstrous mis- 
creants as Grover Cleveland and John Sherman. In all the universe 
of God, there is but one reprobate vile enough to share their cell— 
and he is Judas Iscariot. It would be something of a degradation 
to him to be fricasseed in such company. 


There is much suppressed excitement in Arizonan and New 
Mexican society circles over a proposition to make train robbery a 
capital offense. It is no worse than cattle-stealing, star-routing or 
land sharking; which industries gave United States Senator Steve 
Elkins, of West Virginia, his start in life. 


The Chicago Record, has that oleaginous combination of un- 
mitigated ass and consummate scoundrel, William E. Curtis, ram- 
bling round in Mexico, manufacturing mendacities on the money 
question. A liar must maintain some semblance of truthfulness, to 
give his lies currency, even on the currency. Curtis is, conse- 


quently, a failure as a falsifier. He has all the talent and inclina- 
tion, but lacks the standing, for an effective liar. 

Ben Harrison was evidently talking through his grandf. ither’s 
hat, when he told the Cincinnatians, that, during all the years of 
republican rule, the country basked in the sunshine of a glorious 
prosperity. Ben certainly knows that the panics of 1873 and 1884, 
and the long strikes of 1877 and 1890, came under that benign re- 
publican sway he prates about. And he surely has not forgotten, 
that his secretary of the treasury, the little fraud and swindler, 

Calico Charley Foster, had the plates engraved for an issue of gov- 

ernment bonds, when all the devils of good luck suddenly flopped 
to his side, and let the Buffalo Beast step in to hold the empty and 
bottomless bag. Ben is showing himself an extraordinarily ordinary 
campaign liar and rot-monger. The exceedingly commonplace, 
but very respectable, widow of forty-six years or thereabouts, whom 
he recently married, ought to insist on his honeymooning off the 
stump. 


North Dakota is a great and never-to-be-sufficiently-avoided 
region. It has a forty-five-degrees-below-zero climate, six months 
of the year; and a hundred-and-eleven-in-the-shade effulgence and 
torridity, the remaining five or six. It is admirably adapted for 
the raising of icebergs, blizzards, pol: ur bears and Esquimaux dogs, 
half the year; and for the breeding of jackals, hyenas, polecats and 
Dakota statesmen, the other half. It is blessed with a soil, that 
yields an annual average of eleven and a half bushels of wheat, to 
the acre, which—under the beneficent sway of Grover Cleveland, 
Jim Hill of the Great Northern railroad, and the devil—brings 
about thirty-nine cents a bushel at the elevator. It rejoices in one 
United States senator, who is a fugitive bank-robber, embezzler 
and thief; and another, who is even worse and more disreputable. 
It possesses Aleck McKenzie. Jud La Moure, John Haggart, Bailey 
Fuller, The Devils Lake Inter-Ocean and five hundred “‘blind pigs.”’ 
And it boasts some bright and charming school-girls—one of whom 
recently won temporary immortality by reading this brilliant and 
uni-cue essay on physiology: ‘‘The human body is divided into 
three parts—-the head, the chist and the stummick. The head con- 
tains the eyes and brains, if any. The chist contains the lungs and 
a piece of the liver. The stummick is devoted to the bowels, 
which there is five, a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y.”’ 


The Louisville (Kentucky) Star is a shooting star. It is shoot- 
ing and scooting to the front, as the society organ of the fair Falls 
City. It publishes a weekly review of the comings and goings, the 
sayings and doings, of the Kentuckian Four Hundred, that is inter- 
esting reading even to a Utahnian. No city in the Union has a 
lovelier lot of girls and women to talk and write about, and no 


ordinary paper is worthy to keep the records 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


Many a unacquainted with the geography of the west imagine that 
because “‘Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul” are names used in the corporate 
title of the railway owning the Short Line between Chicago and Omaha, they 
must go via the cities of Milwaukee and St. Paul to reach their destination 
if it be Chicago or east thereof. This is a mistaken idea. Ona map the line 
running directly east and west would look like this, 

Omaha —— Chicago. 

There is nothing more simple than that, and it is less than 500 miles be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago. Two through trains daily in each direction with 
the best Sleeping Car ard Dining Car Service and al] regular travelers know 
and appreciate the merits of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway’s 
Short Line between the East and the West. 

For maps, time tables and information generally, call on or address Alex. 
Mitchell, Commercial Agent. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


¥. Utah Conservatory of Tlusie. 








PRP ener tere ere ar te e® 


The musical advantages of the best German Conservatories 
brought to Salt Lake. Departments in 


PANO, VIOLIN, VOIGE CULTURE, HARMONY, DELSARTE, 


eh aah tas aah Uns tah Dea tah Maa tal tea testes test 





For registration in any department call at Room 211 Brooks’ Arcade— 
Registr.tion hours from 2 to 3 p.m., or address, 
MISS S. P. BROWN, Mas. Mus., Director 
268 S. State Street, Salt Lake City, 
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agg Gmusements. «gf 


McKEE RANKIN’S STAR PLAY. 


Thursday, Friday and 


Opera Saturday, and 
(ra Nd House, § ture” Nov, 26-28 


J B. ROGEFS, Manacer. = 26 


THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE CO. 


PRICES—25, 35 and 50c. 
Matinee Saturday —25c. 


. 
Evenings at 8:15. 
Matinee at 2:15. . 


NEW PLAYERS. 





NEW SCENERY, 


[;.YCEUM THEATRE. 


—_ = 9" 





European Kestaurant. 


NO. 32 E. SECOND SOUTH STREET 


x 


The only first-class Restaurant in the city. Open 
day and night. Private dining rooms on the first and 
second floors. Dinners from 4 to 8 o’clock a specialty. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LoutIs BERETS, Manager. 


Sacred Heart Academy, 


OGDEN, UTAH. 


Boarding and day school. The higaest 
intellectual advantages, a beautiful and 





comfortable home, a bountiful table and 
careful attention fo all that pertains 
good health, sound mental training, re- 
fined manners and the best general cul- 
ture. Superior advantages in music and 
art department. Send for catalogue 








FOR SALE--REAL ESTATE. 
Homes in all parts of the city. Prices low, terms easy. 
J. L. PERKES, 150 S. Main Street. 


MAIN STREET LOTS.—$250. $20 cash and $10 per month will buy 
a choice Building Lot on Main and 10th - outh Street, fronting on the new 
Main Street Boulevard. Only five minutes ride from business center. Call 
or address, W. J. HALLORAN, 14 W. 8rd South. 





Elegant furniture and lease of 65 rooms best location in city. Rent 
per montl $300 00 including store room and small house in rear of 4 rooms. 
Price $5000.00, half cash. W. E. HUBBARD, 41 W. Second South. 

Money loaned for investors, netting them 7 per cent. on first mortgages. 
Take full charge of property for non-residents. Best of references. Corres- 
pondence solicited. J. L. PERKES, 150 S. Main Street. 

Twenty acres, sixteen miles south of Salt Lake City, small house; two 
acres to choice fruit. One and a half miles from Draper, a_ beautiful 
fruit settlement; three and a half miles from large smelters giving an ex- 
cellent market. Price $1600; easy payments, Thirty acres adjo ning, 
with water, n) improvements, §1200.W. E. HUBBARD, 41 W. 2nd So. St. 








Elegant 8 room modern pressed brick house; choice location, east side; 
both hot and cold water; natural gas or furnace; lawn; cement walks, etc. 
$4,700.00. W. E. HUBBARD, 41 w. Second South. 





Oakley, one of the choicest close-in residence subdivisions in Sa't Lake 
City, only twelve minutes drive from business center. High, dry, elegant 
view of city, mountains and valley. Lots 25x150 feet to alley, $100 to $200 
each $10 a month without interest.W. E. HUBBARD, 41 W 2nd So. St. 


EXCHANGE--REAL ESTATE. 


1. Frame dwelling, modern, in Ogden, for property in Salt Lake. 





2. Brick house, 8 rooms, on car line in Ogden, for dwelling property in Salt 
Lake. 


3. 320 acres of good timber land in Michigan for improved property or 
merchandise eS 

4, Perfect Stock Ranch, in Utah, with first class water right—about 2.000 
acres deeded land, 500 acres in alfalfa and plow land, 640 acres school 
land, adjoining, under lease, and 4000 acres of stock range under fence; 
1,500 tons of hay raised this year on deeded land Will exchange for im- 
proved property in good locality. 

5. Choice addition. About 10 acres, only 12 blocks from center of Ogden 
City to exchange for Valpariaso, Indiana, property—city or farm property. 

6. Two large brick houses in Salt Lake,near City and County Building, to 
exchange for improved property in Michigan. 

7. 360 acres of farm land near Salt Lake, will exchange for good tarm or 
city property in the East. 

8. 80 acre farm, with 5 acre bearing orchard, near motor line, north of 
Ogden to excha: ge for property in Iowa. 





9. 80 acres of Scott County, IIl., fine land and heavily timbered, no im- 
provements, 9 miles from county seat, 5 miles from ra'lway, to exchange 
for Salt Lake City property. 

10. 80 acres & miles from Fairfield, Ill.; 36 acres of fine young orchard, 4 
room house, good barn, for exchange for Salt Lake City property. 





11. 7% acres, a choice bearing orchard in South Pasadena, Califor 
1.1a, valued at $8,000, to trade for merchandise with good business opening 
or farm or city property in or near Salt Lake City, Utah, respectively. 

12. 80 acres good fruit and farm land, near Nampa, Idaho, to trade 
for Utah mining stocks or real estate. 

For full particulars address, 
REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, Care Utahnian. 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE Co." 


WE DESIRE TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS: 


That we have the largest and best selected stock of hardware in the State of Utah. 


quarters for Mining and Milling Supplies 
Blacksmith Supplies 
Ranges, Heating & Cooking Stoves 


Powder, Fuse and Caps 
Builders’ Hardware 
Fire Arms, Ammunition and Fishing Tackle. 


That we are head- 
[ron, Steel and Nails 
Cutlery and Hardware Novelties 


That we are leaders in hard time prices. That we NEED MONEY, and will for the NEXT THIRTY DAYS 


sell for cash at manufacturer’s cost, with freight added. 


Mail orders solicited. 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE CoO, INC, 
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“Superior Qualities at the Smallest Prices” js our weapon.™.—o 


GENTs FURNISHINGS, —- 
Hats, CAPS AND FINE SHOES 
11 West, Second South St., Salt Lake City. 





Our entire Stock is now complete, Fal/ and Winter of 1896--7 BRIGHT, FRESH, 


and every item was made for the 


and FASHIONABLE 


Good Year Glove MACKINTOSHES. Waterhouse & Ryerson NECKWEAR J. B. Stetson HATS. 
Goldand Silver SHIRTS Williams & Kneeiands SHOES. Boston RUBBERS. 








Che Cempleton.... A Praiseworthy Institution. 
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Salt Lake City’s Leading Hotel. 





We are on the Spot. 
Write for information concerning 


UTAH MINES *® MINING STOCKS 


a 





The American Trade Journal says: The fact that the fullest in- 
vestigation is made before a report is printed in our columns, and 
that the interests of readers alone are consulted, gives a value to 
such editorial endorsements as we see fit to bestow that can 
scarcely be over estimated. That such commendations are infi- 
nitely more trustworthy than are ‘‘write-ups” or any variety of 
paid puffs goes without question. 

Such principles have been adhered to in a most searching 
examination of the Hotel Templeton, Salt Lake City’s leading 
hotel, which enjoys the distinction of being the only hotel located 
close to all the old Mormon points of interest that have made Salt 
Lake City famous throughout the earth. This e'egant hotel is 
located just across the street from the Temple Square, the great 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, the old Tithing Office and 
grounds, the Lion and Beehive houses, and but one block from 
Eagle Gate and Brigham’s grave; in the same block with the 
Brigham Young Theater, Amelia Palace or Gardo House; on Main 
street, adjoining the great stores of Zion’s Co-operative Mercan- 
tile Institution. 

As a result of fair and painstaking search, we do not hesitate 
to select this admirable institution, and freely and unreservedly to 
endorse it to every reader who seeks the best and highest and 
who would secure the greatest return upon his investment; for this 
excellent e tablishment has undoubtedly solved the important 
question of maximum returns combined with minimum cost. 
Moreover, it is ably managed and thorough in its methods and 
equipment; in fact, all that could be asked or desired. Hence,we 
do not hesit:te to commend it in unqualified terms. We have no 
greater inter: st in this institution than in any other of its kind, but 
having by unbiased investigation assured ourselves of its superi- 
ority and worth, we consider it a duty to our subscribers to mak= 
such supreme merit more widely known through these columns. 
Those who are interested should write for full printed information, 


which will will be promptly sent upon application to Don. H. 
Porter, proprietor. 











Ulindsor, Slater & Hudson, 


INCORPORATED 


No. 41 W. SECOND SOUTH STREET, 
TRARPNONE OF. SALT LAKE CITY, ; Salt Lake References: 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WINDSOR'"’ 


woe Branch Office, Mercur, Utah. 


UTAH. 


R.G. DUN & CO 

W. S.{McCORNICK & CO., BANKERS 
WALKER BROS., BANKERS 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
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oe Colorads HAWES ENGRAVING 
Short Aine COMPANY 


Prat nat rah haPRatteehQe Phe! 


62 W. Second South St., Salt Cake City. 


Free Re clining ¢ ‘hair Cars and 
“Pullman Sleepers. All 
connections made in 
Union Stations." 





For further information apply t« 
E. J. FLYNN, H. B. KOOsER, H. Cc. TOW: NSE ee 
T. F. & P. A, Sult Lake City & P.A., Salt Lake City. << G.P.&' _ = 
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Yi Ue CACKEI Fon a | , y 
Get Gstimates on all hinds of ges gs CLS 
Look and fob Printing : 


bejore otdetung. 
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We Guatantee Satisfacitont= 
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SPECULATION 
MAKES FORTUNES. 





< OH ON Crain, Provisions, Half-Tone & Photo~Zine-Etching, Designing, 


. : No. | 
MARGINS B Eleetrotyping, Stereotyping. a 
No. | 
a LOCKS onds a 
No. 
e No. 
TT ee No. | 
Handled by Phillips & Go., Commission Brokers. UTI O Ou 
No | 
The best of facilities are now offered for trading on the NewYork and zs e on 
Chicago markets. Place your orders with a well-established and reliable BEST LINE oO. 
firm. Stocks, grain and provisions bought and sold or carried on margins. i ‘ P 
Quotations every fifteen minutes by spe cial teleg graphic service. Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, og 
Prompt service. . : NO. | 
Quick action on your money. St. Joseph, Atchison & Kansas City, 09 ; 
Ww e give close attention to the interests of our patrons. —_ 
rO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN UTAH ( 
Lake 
, ies ; vs and 
PH / L L / P S$ & CO Free Reclining Chairs. Pallman Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars, Thre 
e and 
For Rates of Fare apply to any Ticket Agent, or chan 
19 and 20 Walker Block, ane 
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CNAS. DETERSON MGR. 


Cripple Creek. 
Glenwood Springs, 
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THE ONLY LINE~ ~ ~ ~ kaos ® >< 

, i Sip ~O 7 Ali >< 
Running Through Chair Cars and Through a Ay “_ “Te, Op NS 
Sleepers. Trains always on time, insuring i Ly an ONS —- 

connections with all Eastern lines at Colorado >. . Efe. ~S . 
Springs, Denver and Pueblo. mM ek 2 eae 

TWO TRAINS DAILY. NOW IS YOUR TIME TO GET YOUR CLOTHES 
. ? 7" PTON ry 
W. F. BAILEY, G. P. A., O. A. BROWN, Gen'l Agent, MADE FOR HALF PRICE A‘ 


DENVER. SALT LAKE CITY, 


- J. BAUMGARTEN 


158 MAIN STREET 





CURRENT: TIME:TABLE. SHORT LINE TO 5 GENERAL OFFICE: 
ne PARK CITY... 202 Whittingham Building. 


Daily Trains as follows: 


IN EFFECT JUNE 1, 1896. 





nq; LEAVES SALT LAKE CITY. Wo: 3-lenwen Galt LOMO@s... 0... ccc: cee .... .8.00 a.m. 
. at No. 2 arrives Park City....... sd wing as aie ates 10.20 a.m. 
No. 2—For Bingham, Provo, Grand Juncti n and all points east. . 7:50 a.m. | , 9 lenwee Pack City 4.00 
No. 4—For Provo, Grand Junction and all points east 7:40 p.m, | 9. + 10AVOS Far i) coos e Se Ps 
No.6 For Bingham, Mt. Pleasant, Manti, Sa'ina, Richfield and | Ws. 7 ES Te BI oo kos bccc eset csann - GES p.m. 
REE CHCRPIIECUETG DOUNES 5. ek ke hs Kec wee 1:30 p.m | 
No. 5—For Ogden and intermediate points. ....... . . 5:30 p.m, ‘ 
No. 8—For Eureka, Payson, Pr..vo, and all intermediate points. . 5:00 p.m. Sy Se a Se ee en 
ae ee, ee ce ee 11:45 p.m. 
No. 1—For Ogden and the west... ......0..-.-cce-. 12:25 pm J. McGreGor, § acstuaen F. E. SHAFER, 
ARRIVES AT SALT LAKE CITY | CLarence Cary, { ~~“ es Gen’l Freight and Pass. Agent. 
No 1—From Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and the east. . . 12:15 p.m. 
No. 3—From Provo, Grand Junctionand the east. ....... 11:35 p m. 
No. 5—From Provo, Bingham, Eureka, Richfield, Salina, Manti * 
and all intermediate points. ............ O23 p.m f 
No. 2—From Ogden an! the west. .......... os Tera C \ 
: No. 4—From Ogden and the west—. ............. 7:30 p.m. 
Vy No. 6 - From Ogden and intermediate points . . 9:40 a.m. 
No. 7—From Eureka, Payson, Provo and all intermedia e points. . 9:55 a.m 


Only line running through Pullman Palace Sleeping cars from Salt 
Lake City 'o San Francisco, Salt Lake City to Denver via Grand Junction, 
and Salt Lake City to Kansas ‘(ity and Chicago via Colorado points. 
[Through tourist or family sleeper: without change to Kansas City, a 


and = t F li h Salt Lak D 
ae he aaa Lreery § ®@ Boar AINE. 





TICKET OFFICE, 15 West Second South Street. 


D C. DODGE, General Manager. S. H. BABCOCK, Traffic Manager | 


1is, Mo F. A WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent. | 39 W. Second South St., 


Salt Cake City. 
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UTAH TITLE, INSURANCE | 
4 a, INSURANCE ‘ WNT’ Dp : o vy ‘ 
ae ene SECURITY ABSTRACT CO. 





ae \ ais 
i, No. 9 West DARL Ds " - 





Second South aa e ~ ! 
Street. e AS RIGa Abstracts of Title Abstract of Titles. 
Near Main. Pamiess MAE | 16 Main Street. Deseret National Bank Build ng 












R. H. OFFICER & CO., F. M. BISHOP 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE REPUBLIC. | Assayers. Assayer. 


169 South West Temple. 


Main and Second South Sireets. 52 West Second South Street. 





ma ‘ ‘ Y. CU y GODBE-PITTS DRUG CO. 
ZION’S SAVINGS BAN K & J. ” ; : v a mie, Wholesale and che , 
TRUsT COMPANY. Assayer. Druggists. 


George T. Brice, President Established 1855; 


- si 
159 S uth Main Street. incorporated 1885. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Corner Main and South Temple. 





BROWN, TERRY & WOODRUFF &. ©. HALLIDAY, | Liquor Habit Cure. | 
Hats and Furnishings, Gents Furnishings and Fine Shoes, Investigation solicited; references given; treat- 





Purveyors to People of Refined Tastes. Exclusiye Designs in Neckwear a Specialty. ment strictly private. 
142 Main Street 11 W. Second South. W. D. Mathis, 79 W. Second South. 
’ y TART r os new - s 
Careful attention given orders trom inter-mountain Bicveles and Gunsmith. Shoe Manufacturers 
-—towns. — " F 


142 Main Street a Teleph 192 22-24 W. Second South. Wholesale and Retail. 35 W. First South Street 
ain Street, elephone 192. 


a 
— 





KUROPEAN RESTAURANT, _THE YOUNGS . : 
No. 32 East Second South, Hotel—THE YOUNGS, Salt Lake Business College, 


The only first class Restaurant in the city. Private European Plan; the most centr.1 location, corner | Established 1889. Write for prospectus, school 
entrance to Ladies’ Dining Rooms Main and Second South Streets. journal, «te. 
Open day and night. 





Louis Berets, Manager. Rates, 50c, 75c and $1 per day. 76 W. Second South Street. 
REPORTER PRINTING CO, 4 W. CAINE & CO RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
(NELDEN, MYERS & CO.) — , eer ’ , ; ’ 
Printers and Publishers. Bicycles and Stationery. Pooks and Stationery, 
158 and 160S West Temple St. Telepl.one 602. 62 W. Second South. Periodicals, Salt Lake Views. 22 East Second 
Publishers of The Daily R-pori r. South Street. 





DESERET NEWs PUB. CO... SADLER MERCANTILE Co.,, |HOME COMFORT RANGES 
Printers and Publishers, Liquors. | Made of Malleable Iron and Steel 


‘ 7 and s F 
Bookbindin , Stereo yping, etc. Wholesale Dealers and Jobbers. 223-225 S. Main Come and see t em at 











*‘Mormon” C urch Wor''s. Street; P O. Box 1015; Tel. 435. 33 —— _— SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
E. E. CROOKS, UTAH LIQUOR CO., TUTTLE BROS., 

Mining and Stock Broker. Liquors. Real Estate, 
41 W. Second South. Corr spondence given i Agents Val. Blatz Milwaukee Beers 160 Main St., ground floor. 

prompt atiention. 167 South Main Street Telephone 473 Established 1871. 

RICHARD L. COl N , » TES < ITILE C cocaine sain 

. aren THE HINES MER ANTILE CO. CONTINENTAL CLEANING CO.. 

Mining and Stock Broker. Commission. Scourers and Dyers. 
15 W Second South. Telephone 670. Member w ‘ : > . e167 S WT 

Salt Lake Stock and Mining Exchange. nen reels aene ae ae 157 Main Street, over Browning Bros. 








A. ©. KEELEY, KOLITZ KANDY KITCHEN, _ he Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co,, 


Confectionery. Confect! HEADQUARTERS: 
rYU . ? 
Manufacturer of Pure Ice Cream, Candies, Home- woniectionery. sai oe eta Ga 
made Bread and Cakes. | The only up to-date Candy House in Utah. | pyret ait cniteitie os : ys ee 
266 S. Main Street, Telephone 27, 60 and 62 S. Main Street. We want good agents. Gro M. Notan, Cashier 


Oar formation Bureau of The Utahnian will mail, free, to any address, book entitled “Resources and Attractions of Utah,” and will 
give detailed information regardins prices of City and Farm Property, etc., upon application. 





